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A Toys, boys, joy—in a displaced persons camp. 


Soft Toys 
to Cuddle 


(Germany) 


These pictures are from Bremen where 
cuddly bears, clowns, and dolls brought joy 
to boys and girls in a children’s home and in 
a camp for displaced persons. Over 11,000 
soft toys have been sent to Germany by the 
American Junior Red Cross, 1949-50. 


‘Now why do girls always want to play dolls?” 


A We're cuddling—and tasting—our new toys! 
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A “What kind of animal is that, nurse?” 


Every child can pick out his own toy. V 
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MARCH has many meanings to many people. 

To fathers and mothers the month of March may 
mean income taxes. To boys and girls it may mean 
Easter and springtime. 

To soldiers the word “march”? means to move 
forward in step. 

But, to Americans all, March means the special 
chance that comes once a year to contribute to the 
work of the American Red Cross. All the individual 
gifts put together make it possible for the Red Cross 
to carry on many kinds of needed services. 

During this past year, many of you have seen 
homes destroyed by hurricanes or tornadoes, or 
washed away by floods. In all such disasters, you 
have perhaps known from first-hand experience 
how Red Cross has come to give help to the whole 
community. During 1949-50 the Red Cross aided 
233,000 persons in 390 disasters. 

This year has seen many brothers, uncles, and 
fathers called back into military service. Red Cross 
workers have been busy answering calls for assist- 
ance to them and their families. Over 17 million 
Red Cross dollars have gone into services for our 
armed forces during 1949-50. 

Our veterans and their dependents have been 
assisted by the Red Cross all during the year. This 
appreciated service has cost the Red Cross over 14 
million dollars in money. 

These few examples will show you some of the 
things the Red Cross has been doing. There are 
many other services, too, just as important. 

The task this year that faces the Red Cross is 
bigger than ever and is important to our national 
security. The Red Cross has been asked to give 
first aid instruction to 20 million persons, adults 
and young people. It must train thousands in home 
nursing and must collect hundreds of thousands of 
pints of blood for instant use. 

All of these services will cost a great deal of 
money. 

The goal for the month of MARCH this year 
has been set at 85 million dollars. 

Although boys and girls are not asked to give 
money, they can do their part by telling everyone 
of the big job the American Red Cross has to do 
this coming year. 

—Lolis S. JOHNSON, editor. 





Illustrated by 
Ralph D. Dunkelberger 





= OOH, Johnny, Jakie, Flossie, come 

O quickly! It hurts! Oooh, my leg 

hurts!”’ 

Four of the Yoder children had been 
playing hide-and-seek in their father’s big 
Pennsylvania Dutch barn near Noodle- 
Doosey, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

Cassie had just jumped down a wide hay- 
hole in order to catch her brother, Johnny. 
She had lost her courage in the middie of 
the jump and stiffened her body. If she 
had only relaxed and rolled as she fell, 
everything would have been all right. 

‘Help!’ she called. The pain in her leg 
was growing worse. 

““Can’t you stand up?” asked Johnny, as 
he reached her side. 

““Ach, no—oo, it hurts,’”’ wailed Cassie. 

“Flossie, go call papa,” ordered Jakie, 
peering from the hayhole above them. 

Johnny, Jakie, and Flossie were as quiet 


Maybe you can guess Pop-pop’s 
secret quicker than Flossie did! 


as mice until the ambulance came for 
Cassie. The doctor announced that Cas- 
sie’s leg was broken, and that she must go 
to the hospital in Ephrata. 

‘“‘Why,” sighed Flossie, ‘‘did it have to 
happen now? Cassie won’t be able to help 
Pop-pop with the egg trees on Saturday.” 

“She won’t be able to see them unless she 
is home for Easter,’”’ said Johnny, “and 
that’s less than 2 weeks away.”’ 

The children were thinking of their annual 
Easter custom of hanging blown egg shells 
upon the evergreen trees in their yard. All 
year long they had been saving egg shells. 
Every time Mother used eggs in her cooking 
or baking, one of the children would blow 
the eggs and keep the light, empty shell. 

They first used a big darning needle to 
make a hole in each end of the egg. They 
were always careful to see that one hole 
was larger than the other. They then blew 


through the smaller hole, and the contents 
of the raw egg would flow out of the larger 
hole into a bowl. 

Counting those used on the trees in pre- 
vious years, the children now had almost 
three egg-crates full of shells. All year long 
they had talked about having enough to 
decorate every tree in the yard and down 
the lane. 

“Let’s go and see Pop-pop now,” sug- 
gested Johnny, “‘and tell him about Cassie.” 


oe ee Yoder was the children’s grand- 

father. He had retired from farming, but 
he lived quietly and busily in his little stone 
house with the red roof and green shutters. 

Pop-pop was always busy painting furni- 
ture for city people. He painted chairs, 
chests, settees, and tables in soft dark colors 
and then stenciled brightly colored flowers 
and fruit upon them. 

‘“‘Pop-pop,” called the children as they 


entered the paint-room of the little house. 

“Yes, what is it, schnickelfritz?’’ <A 
jolly, rosy-faced, white-haired man turned 
from the low rocker he was painting and 
smiled at the children. 

‘“‘Pop-pop, Cassie broke her leg!”’ 

“She jumped down the hayhole when she 
knew that she shouldn’t.” 

“The ambulance came and took her to 
the hospital, and she can’t help trim the 
egg trees this week.”’ 

*“Now, now, not so fast,’’ said Pop-pop 
calmly. “It’s too bad, but we must not 
worry about Cassie, for she will be given 
the best of care in the hospital.” 

“But the egg trees, Pop-pop?”’ 

“Well now, we’ll just have to do some- 
thing about that. Perhaps we can plan a 
way to surprise Cassie. The next time 
Mother goes to the hospital, let’s send along 
a big basket of egg shells for Cassie to color.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Flossie, clapping her 


A jolly, white-haired man turned from the chair he 
was painting and smiled at the children. 
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More about Egg Trees 


G The making of egg trees is an old custom 
in parts of Pennsylvania. For the past 21 
years, Mrs. Carrie Palsgrove, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, has exhibited an egg tree each year, 
much like the one described in this story. 


@ If you like “An Easter Egg Surprise,” you 
will enjoy reading “The Egg Tree,” a book 
written by Katherine Milhous. It is full of 
pictures, too! Scribner’s is the publisher. 


G Perhaps your Junior Red Cross might like 
to make small egg trees for children who 


have to be in the hospital at Easter. 


hands, ‘then we can have all kinds of 
colored eggs to hang on the trees.”’ 

“That’s the idea,” said Pop-pop. “It 
will give Cassie something to do to pass 
away the time. She can use crayons, for 
they won’t be as hard for her to use as are 
wet paints.” 

‘Can we help to color some, too?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Pop-pop. ‘The 
other children in the hospital might like to 
help, too. You know there are hundreds of 
shells to be colored.” 

“It’s too bad Cassie won’t be able to see 
the trees after the eggs are hung,” said 
Flossie. 

‘“That’s where the rest of the surprise 
comes in,” grinned Pop-pop. “But it’s a 
surprise for you, too. You'll have to wait 
until next Saturday to see what it is.”’ 


Y, what fun Cassie and her new friends 
in the hospital ward had in coloring 
the egg shells! 

Each child tried to think of different 
designs for coloring the eggs. They drew 
all kinds of animals, birds, and flowers; they 
used polka-dots, stripes, and checks. 

The doctors and nurses even helped to 
color eggs and signed their names to some 
of them. 

Johnny, Jakie, and Flossie were also busy 
coloring eggs under their Pop-pop’s super- 
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vision. They exclaimed in wonder over the 
ones that Pop-pop himself decorated with 
gold paint. 

On Saturday morning, Pop-pop called, 
““Come, let’s take a walk in the woods.” 

“All right,’ said Johnny, Jakie, and 
Flossie. 

‘“‘We are going to look for a big sassafras 
tree,’”’ he told them. 

“TI know just where one is,” stated 
Johnny, “‘but you know it has no leaves on 
it yet, Pop-pop.”’ 

“That doesn’t matter, schnickelfritz. 
Lead us to it.” 

“But what are we going to do with a 
whole sassafras tree?’’ asked Flossie. 

“You will see this afternoon,” grinned 
Pop-pop. 

Johnny and Jakie looked at each other 
knowingly. They had their suspicions about 
Pop-pop’s surprise, but they would let Flos- 
sie figure it out by herself. 

Pop-pop cut down the prettiest sassafras 
tree they could find. Then he sprayed it 
with a quick-drying white paint, and made 
a stand for it. 


ee in the afternoon, Pop-pop loaded 

the tree, the crates of colored eggs, and 
the three children into the light farm truck 
and drove toward Ephrata. 

“Oh, now I know!”’ suddenly exclaimed 
Flossie. ‘‘We’re taking an egg tree to Cassie 
in the hospital!’’ 

‘Well,’ laughed Johnny and Jakie, ‘‘you 
sure acted like a dumkopf all this time. 
We were wondering how long it would take 
you to guess Pop-pop’s secret.” 

The hospital superintendent gave Pop-pop 
permission to set up the tree in the hospi- 
tal ward and to make it into an egg tree. 

Cassie was proud and happy as she 
watched them hang the eggs to every branch 
and twig. Some of the children who were 
in wheel chairs or well enough to be about 
in robes and slippers helped to hang the 
eggs, too. 

Soon the colorful egg tree blossomed forth 
in all its glory. 











“Now,” said Pop-pop, ‘‘you can enjoy “Yes, more surprises, little nixnutz,” 
this sight all week long, but just wait until laughed Pop-pop. 
you see it on Easter morning!” 


Easter morning Cassie and the other 
*‘What, more surprises?” asked Cassie. 


children awoke to find their lovely tree 
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partly hidden by a circle of white hospital 
screens. 

“Now, children,’”? announced Miss Ruth, 
the head nurse, “after breakfast, we will 
remove the screens and have surprises for 
all of you.” 

Now don’t you believe that the air in 
that hospital didn’t crackle with excitement! 
Soon the doctors and nurses gathered near 
the tree and the superintendent asked the 
orderly to remove the screens. 

What a sight! Around the base of the 
lovely tree was a covering of bright green 
grass—this wasn’t real but certainly looked 
it. Scattered about this green carpet were 
many, many Easter gifts. 

“Oh, how pretty!’ cried Cassie. ‘“‘It is 
just like the ‘putz’ around the Christmas 
tree.” 

A “putz” is what the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch call the elaborate village and yard 
placed under their Christmas trees. This 
was an Easter ‘“‘putz.”’ 

“There are the lamb and rabbit cakes,” 
Cassie exclaimed. “I'll bet Flossie helped 
Mother to bake them.”’ 

Sure enough, nestled upon a bed of 
purple paper straw surrounded by colored 
eggs were white coconut-covered cakes 
baked in the shape of a lamb and a rabbit. 
The molds in which these were baked had 
belonged to Cassie’s great-grandmother. 

“There are gifts for everyone,’’ announced 
Miss Ruth. “The children in the Junior 
Red Cross at school have made an Easter 
basket for each one of you.”’ 

These turned out to be bright little hand- 
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made cardboard baskets, each containing a 
colored comb, a toothbrush, a small game, 
a colored egg, and some hard candies. 

Some of the children’s parents had sent 
stuffed toy rabbits and chicks, eggs, games, 
and puzzles. These all helped to fill the 
“putz.” 

The children sang Easter songs, and some- 
one told them an Easter story in the after- 
noon. Cassie’s family came to wish her 
well and enjoy the lovely egg tree for a 
short time, too. When evening came, all of 
the children were contented and happy. 
The bright egg tree spread its pastel glow 
over everything. 

As she went to sleep that night, Cassie 
thought she heard Miss Ruth say to the 
superintendent, “It’s like a smile from 


heaven, isn’t it? Just look how it has left 
its brightness on every child’s face!’’ 

And Cassie fell asleep repeating to herself, 
*“A smile from heaven, a smile from heaven, 
Ress Olle... Rom. 
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Red Cross Verse 


Red Cross Helps 


THE RED CROSS lends a helping hand 

To the needy in every land. 

Give now, today, 

This is the American way. 

Everyone needs to contribute too, 

And that means you, and you, and you. 

Open your hearts today and give, 

So that others through the Red Cross might live. 

Whenever there is a flood, fire, or war, 

You will have helped, no matter how far. 

Deep into your pockets dig, 

Let the Red Cross know your heart is big. 

—STUART EDWARD WOODCOCK 

Manchester School 


Chester, Va. 
(Chesterfield County Chapter) 


Juniors Work 


(Some new words to an old tune, “Jingle Bells’) 


JUNIORS work! Juniors work! 

Juniors work and play! 

Oh, what fun it is to help in the Junior Red Cross 
way. 

Juniors work! Juniors work! 

Juniors work and play! 

Oh, what fun it is to help in the Junior Red Cross 
way. 

—SIXTH GRADE 


Lower Cabot School 
Mansfield, Vt. 


My Afghan 


How NICE the work of many hands 
Appears when all complete. 

How nice to note how every strand 
Fits in so snug and neat. 

The whole affair just simply glows 
Like sunny skies above 

But best of all ‘tis good to know 

‘Tis bound by children’s love. 


How nice ‘twould be if all the world 
Could harmonize as well. 

And there would be no angry word 

No tales of war to tell. 

And as you work your afghan, please, 
So work through all your lives 

To foster world good will and peace 
And keep it free from strife. 


| thank you children for your gift 
‘Twill keep me nice and warm, 
And in return | ask that God 
Will keep you safe from harm. 
That He will hold you in His care 
Through life that lies ahead 
And please be sure I'll always love 
Your afghan on my bed. 

—HARRY KELLY 


Rutland Heights, Mass. 
Veterans’ Hospital 


Red Cross Song 


(To tune of ‘Caisson Song’’) 


IN EACH SCHOOL, in each class, 

Let us give whate’er we're asked, 

As the Red Cross goes marching along. 
In each home, in each town, 

We can’t let the Red Cross down, 

Let us keep it a-marching along. 


For each one, old and young, 

There’s a job that must be done, 

Help the Red Cross go marching along. 
For each man in each race 

There’s a light for every face 

As the Red Cross goes marching along. 


It gives food, it gives clothes, 

That’s what everybody knows, 

Help the Red Cross go marching along. 
It gives hope, it gives care— 

All your sorrow it will share, 

Help the Red Cross go marching along. 


Every dollar, every dime, 

Builds a cause that’s really fine, 

Help the Red Cross go marching along. 
Every nickel, every cent, 

All this money is well spent, 

Keep the Red Cross a-marching along. 


Chorus 


So let’s give! give! give! 

And let the whole world live, 

Count out your blessings loud and strong! 

And where’er you go, 

You will always know 

That the Red Cross is marching along. 
—FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Sterling School 
Greater Cleveland Chapter, Ohio 








A Growing 
Heart § 


Junior Red Cross members 


find happiness in bringing 


happiness to others 


LANE BROS., ATLANTA, GA. 


< STANDING BLOCK—Learning to stand 
again in a special table, Mary Jo, polio pa- 
tient, shows Clay Perkerson (left) and 
Wayne Hogan how she uses a standing 
block to raise her to the proper height at 
the table. Clay and Wayne are among 
JRC members at Kirkwood School who 
made the blocks in their woodshop. (At- 
lanta, Ga.) 


PUZZLES—Junior Red Cross boys at South 8th St. School 
(Newark, N. J.) enjoy making puzzles for blind children. V 























i Have a Growing Heart 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


| HAVE a growing heart to feed, 
Its appetite is keen; 


READING EAGLE 


A EASTER GIFTS—Tots in the hospital (upper left) play 


with toys made by JRC members (Reading, Pa.) Its nourishment is loveliness 
“HERE'S A BALL’—Gifts from AJRC bring happy smiles to And beauty to be seen. 
children in a school in Munich, Germany (upper right). 


= 
—s 


= | = It craves the sweets of wood and field, 
= <— —f) ere Of mountain and of lake; 
Se It’s nourished by the woodland fern 


That grows in swamp and brake. 


















It’s feasted on the sunset’s gold, 
The singing of a bird, 

The music of a mountain stream, 
The lowing of a herd. 


A CLIP BOARDS and lap boards for hospitalized veterans The laughter of a boy or girl, 
are carefully constructed by JRC boys at Graham Street A smile on any face; 
School (Los Angeles, Calif.) 


The friendly nod, a loving thought 
Will any banquet grace. 





| have a growing heart to feed, 
It relishes new food; 

It tastes of life and loveliness 

And finds them very good! 


< FAVORS and posters for St. Patrick’s Day, 
made by students at Blessed Sacrament School 
(Portland, Oreg.), bring cheer to children in 
hospitals. 


The Water Boy 


LORETO PARAS-SULIT 
(Director, Philippine Junior Red Cross) 


He was only a water boy—but he was at 
Castiglione that fateful day of the battle 
and that made all the difference. 


O LITTLE PIETRO, his native village 

of Castiglione was the most beautiful in 

all Italy. Its green hills and quiet lanes 
resounded the whole day to the happy 
shouts of his friends or to the bleating of 
sheep pastured on the hillsides. 

Then, all of a sudden, in a summer night 
this quiet and peace were shattered. For 
the rulers of France and Austria were at 
war and their battles were fought as far as 
Solferino, Italy, an hour’s gallop from 
Castiglione. 

Little Pietro’s mother, Signora Luccia, 
rushed home one afternoon, for the wounded 
soldiers were coming in and the rumble of 
cannons reverberated again and again from 
the hills. The mothers shut their children 
in, and no one dared go about the streets. 

From their window Little Pietro and his 
brothers watched the soldiers running fran- 
tically about the town. When a cannon 
burst from the hillside, Little Pietro and 
his brothers dived among their pillows. 

Suddenly there was a knocking on the 
door. Nobody dared open the door. 


Henri Dunant 


a Swiss businessman, was the founder of the 
Red Cross. He got the idea of providing aid 
to wounded soldiers when he saw the suffer- 
ing on the battlefield of Solferino, Italy, away 
back in 1859. His book, “A Memory of Sol- 
ferino,” was a big influence in starting the 
Red Cross. 

The story on these pages is about an imag- 
inary “water boy.” We like to think it could 
have happened. It is reprinted from the “Phil- 
ippine Junior Red Cross Magazine.” 
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The knocking continued. Pietro decided 
he should be the bravest man in the house. 
His father was not in and his mother was 
still with her prayers. 

First he peeped out of the window. There 
was a man in dark clothes outside the door. 
Pietro could see the man’s face. He did not 
look like a soldier. He looked like the vil- 
lage schoolmaster. He seemed a kindly, 
troubled man who wanted some help. 

Pietro lost all his fears. He ran to the 
door and threw it open. The stranger stood 
hesitatingly on the doorstep. By this time 
Signora Luccia was on the threshold. 

The stranger said, ‘“‘Signora, I am a Swiss 
traveler, a businessman, to be specific. My 
name is Henri Dunant. I ask your help for 
the wounded men in this terrible battle.” 

The Signora clasped her hands tightly. 
They were a peasant’s hands—capable, 
strong, and compassionate. 

‘“‘What can we do to help, sir? I am 
willing to give help if you will tell me what 
to do.”’ 

The stranger’s smile was enough reward. 
*‘Your other friends have all answered the 
call for help. This is what the women of 
Castiglione may do. Bring fresh water, 
clean bandages, and lint, if you have any. 
Come to the churchyard at once. Hundreds 
of men are dying there, and there is not one 
merciful soul to give them a drink or cover 
their open wounds. Come at once.”’ 

Then, with a last glance at round-eyed 
Pietro, the Swiss gentleman said, ‘“‘And let 
your sons come with their buckets. They 
can run back and forth from the church to 





the fountains to fetch fresh, clean water.”’ 

Signora Luccia ran to their clothes closet. 
Where was her old linen that she no longer 
used and put away tidily for some future 


Illustrations by 
Elizabeth M. Zimmerman 
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“| ask your help, Signora, for the 
wounded men in this terrible battle,” 
said Henri Dunant. 


use? That would serve well as bandages. 
She opened her cupboard and got all the 
lint she had. 

The boys, meanwhile, had snatched their 
water-buckets and rushed to the fountains. 
All the village boys were at the fountains 
and all the peasant women of Castiglione 
walked fast to the church. 

At the church Pietro stopped as if he 
had been shot. Surely this was not the 
quiet, peaceful church he knew. This was 
the edge of a battleground. Wounded men 
were lying about groaning, crying aloud. 
They were in different uniforms, there were 
soldiers with turbans—these must be the 
Arabs. 

Pietro searched for his mother and the 
man who had asked their help. What did 
he say his name was? Ah, it was Henri 
Dunant. And there he was, moving from 
cot to cot. His mother was nearby, lifting 
the head of a young wounded soldier and 
giving him a drink. 

“‘Mother,’’ Pietro shouted, “to whom 
shall we give a drink? Who of these soldiers 
are our friends? Who are the enemies?” 

Everybody heard the question. Even the 
dying soldiers. Helpers and the wounded 
turned to Henri Dunant to wait for the 
answer, for to everyone he was the leader. 

‘“‘We shall help everyone. Both enemy 
and friend,’’ he said simply. 

The peasant women nodded in approval. 
“Truly,” they murmured, “all men are 
brothers.”’ 

How different the atmosphere was now. 
The compassionate help of the peasant 
women and young boys had soothed all the 
soldiers. 

Henri Dunant noticed Little Pietro and 
smiled at him, ‘‘Would it not be so helpful, 
mi amigo,”’ he asked, half to the little boy, 
half to himself, “‘if in some future time we 
can have a group of men and women in 
every country to help people everywhere in 
distress—and help them all alike?”’’ 

Pietro stared at him in wonder. Would 
the dream of this Swiss gentleman ever 
come true? 
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Pledge to Children 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cher- 
ished hopes, we the members of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your full re- 
sponse, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may 
grow with trust in yourself and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to strength- 
en your sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you to 
understand the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative 


living. 


We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 


We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so that 
you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 


We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the im- 
portance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 


We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 
























Adopted by the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, December 3-7, 1950 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for deepen- 
ing your understanding of life. 


We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that to- 
gether we may achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that you 
may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you 
grow in health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to pro- 
vide foster care according to your inherent rights. 


We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with 
you to improve conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a 
world at war, we ask you to join us in 

a firm dedication to the building of a 

world society based on freedom, justice, 

and mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith 
in God and in man, and in those 
qualities of vision and of the spirit 
that will sustain us all and give 
us new hope for the future. 





School correspondence from 


the Land 
of the 
Shamrock 
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A Towers, like this one at Glenda- 
lough, were built in olden days 
near churches to serve as belfries, 
| watch towers, and places of refuge. 


ROM THE LAND of the shamrock and the 
leprechaun come interesting accounts of 
Irish history, customs, and ways of life 


A The leader of the percussion band 
at a Dublin school raises his baton for 


attention. 


<~ Children in St. Mary's Open-Air 
Hospital in Cappagh get the best of 
modern care. 
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through Junior Red Cross International 
School Correspondence Albums. 

The children of Carysfort Convent School, 
Blackrock, County Dublin, write to their 
colleagues of St. Patrick’s Parochial School, 
Galveston County Chapter, Galveston, 
Texas, of one of their festival days: 

“St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, is our 
National Festival Day. On that day we 
all wear harps and bunches of shamrock. 
Shamrock is worn because St. Patrick is 
said to have used it to explain the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity. The shamrock and 
the harp are our national emblems. 

‘“‘A four-leafed shamrock is a very rare 
‘find’ so there is an expression, ‘He must 
have got a four-leafed shamrock,’ to denote 
that a person has been very lucky. Parades 
are held 1n all cities and towns in our coun- 
try on St. Patrick’s Day.” 

We learn something of Irish history from 
the collection of stamps sent with an album 
from the Presentation Convent, Listowel, 
County Kerry, Ireland, addressed to Junior 
members of the Paris Gibson Junior High 
School, Great Falls, Montana. 

Junior Red Cross activities in Ireland 
are much like our own. A membership of 
over 6,000 boys and girls engage in first 
aid, life saving, toy making for hospitalized 
children, sewing, health activities, and many 
other school and community programs. 








International School Correspondence is 
one of their most popular activities. We 
are glad that this is so because it means we 
will continue to receive these interesting 
and informative albums from our friends 
in the Irish Junior Red Cross. 


























A Colleen learns how to 
count at a day school near 
Dublin. 


< Boys and girls working 
with papier-maGché in a 
Dublin school. 



























The True Story of 


“Mikey” 


< Twenty-month-old “Mikey” Hart was tired 
of playing alone in his crib. “Mommy!” 
he called. But Mommy didn’t hear him. 
So, for the first time in his life, Mikey 
crawled out of his crib. 


< He went into the bathroom and climbed 
up onto the wash basin. He turned on the 
shiny faucet, for he liked the way Mommy 
usually made the water splash over his 
hands and feet. But this day, without her 
help, the water quickly became scalding 
hot. Mikey screamed as the steam burned 
his feet and legs. 


“€ Mommy and Daddy came_ running. 
They carried Mikey to the hospital. The 
doctor covered the burns with vaseline, 
then bandaged his legs. Mommy prayed 
that her baby would soon be well. But 
Mikey didn’t get well as fast as she hoped. 
He hardly ever moved. Everyone was 
worried. 



































“He needs whole blood,” the doctor said, 
“a rarely found, unusual kind of blood REGIONAL 
called ‘O, Rh negative.’ Call the Red BLOOD CENTER 
Cross!” Volunteer donors with matching al 
blood came to the center. Soon a Red 
Cross motor service driver was rushing 
several bottles of blood like Mikey’s to the 
hospital. 


The doctor and nurse watched carefully 
while the healing medicine flowed from 
each bottle, through the plastic tubing, into 
Mikey’s blood stream. Color returned to 
Mikey’s pale cheeks. After a time the 
burned legs grew stronger. But Mikey 
still showed little interest in what was go- 
ing on around him. > 


Finally, one day, when Mikey opened his 
eyes for a moment, he saw his Mommy 
standing by his bed, holding an ice-cream 
cone. Mikey’s eyes sparkled. He smiled. 
He stretched out both hands. From that 
day on, he began to grow stronger. > 







Another miracle of healing had taken 
place . . . thanks to medical skill, whole 
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blood, and perhaps an ice-cream cone. 
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Story by Kathryn Laird Gilje 
Illustrated by John Donaldson 
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A Lawrence School’s puzzle was set up on the stage for a JRC Assembly 


A RED CROSS—word puzzle 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in the Lawrence School, Brook- 
line, Mass. (Boston Metropolitan Chapter) are full of bright 
ideas. At their Junior Red Cross school assembly, they made 
a big Red Cross. Around it was a crossword puzzle which used 
many words suggested by activities of the Red Cross. 

This big puzzle was set up on the stage for the audience to 
guess the answers. It created lots of interest and the pupils 


enjoyed the novel idea. 


ACROSS 
1 The first name of the founder of the American 
Red Cross 
5 The last name of the founder of the American 
Red Cross 
8 Froth 
9 A track worn by a wheel 
10 The first two letters in the name of a color 
11 To bow 
13 A conjunction 
14 Anger 
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15 A printer’s measure 

16 A masculine pronoun 

17 The abbreviation for each 

18 Part of the verb to be 

20 A festival 

22 A slang expression meaning no good 
23 The abbreviation for tellerium 

24 A shortening of elevated railroad 

25 What the Red Cross does for the helpless 
26 The Red Cross is neutral and helps a - - 
28 A doctor 


46 
48 
51 
52 
53 


55 
56 


a7 
58 
61 
63 


64 


Vv 


Tardy 
Morning 
KEY TO 
ACROSS 

Clara 2 T 1 
Barton 24 El iS A 

8 Foam 25 Defe 
Rut 26 A 2 Ni re 
BI 2 Mo 3 Z 
Nod 29 Cre : t 
Or 30 Blood 56 
Ire 34 Masks 57 Mona 
En 38 Air 58 Esse 

> His 39 US 61 No 
Ea 41 Ab 63 Sw 
Se 42 Yor 64 Ends 
Fete 43 Nag 
NG N 


The symbol used by the Red Cross 

A fluid in the body 

Used at masquerades and on Halloween 

Atmosphere 

The country where the founder of the American 
Red Cross was born 

A nickname for Abigail 

A pronoun which designates a person asked to 
join the Junior Red Cross 

Scold persistently 

Is there any country where the Red Cross is un- 
willing to work? 

A serious play 

The purpose of the Red Cross is to a-- 

An article 

The Red Cross refuses aid to n-- - 

The Red Cross works with ardent interest or 
Z-+--- 

An abbreviation for a New England state 

A personal pronoun which designates 
speaker 

A girl’s name 

The Latin for to be 

A negative 

The nationality of the founder of the first Red 
Cross 

The Junior Red Cross drive e - - 
November 16 


the 


- on Tuesday, 


DOWN 
A quality shown by Red Cross workers during 
disaster 


NOG 


12 
13 
16 
18 
19 
21 

27 
30 
31 

32 
33 


34 
35 
36 


37 
40 
45 
47 
49 
50 
54 
59 
60 
62 


Capable 

Advantage 

The color of the symbol used by the Red Cross 

One person who helps the Red Cross in times of 
disaster 

What all members of the Junior Red Cross in all 
countries are 

A single unit 

A diphthong 

A common greeting 

A separate particular 

Dispatch 

Pull apart 

The abbreviation for left side 

Something used in first aid 

A person who tells falsehoods 

A musical instrument 

The last name of the founder of the first Red 
Cross 

What we receive from the Red Cross each month 

A degree conferred by colleges 

A state which has the Ohio River for part of its 
northern boundary (abbreviation) 

Turf 

A conjunction 

A kind of cheese 

Changes the position 

Abbreviation for that is (Latin id est) 

What the Red Cross tries to promote 

Plots of land 

A direction 

A nickname for Silas 

A preposition 


—Compiled by ROSALIE McEWAN 





PUZZLE 
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DOWN 

Cour Iter 37 Soc 
Late ? Se 40 So 

M 21 Tea 45 Ede 
Ab 27 LS 47 Moves 
B O Bc 4D ie 
Red ; Lic 90 Peace 
Nurse 32 Organ 54 Lots 
Friends 33 Dunant 59 SW 
One 34 Magazine 60 Si 
O 35 AB 62 On 
Hello 
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. I, EILEEN!’ One of my best pals, 

Jeanie Cohen, greeted me at the 
front door of the school where she and six 
other Junior Red Cross girls were waiting. 
‘“‘Aren’t you excited about going to the 
home for the aged to give out treats today?”’ 
I asked. 

Just then Mrs. Davis drove up, our JRC 
director for Knox County Chapter (Gales- 
burg, Ill.). We helped her load a large 
basket of gifts, fruit, candy, and a movie 
projector and film into the chapter station 
wagon. Soon we were on our way. 

When Mrs. Davis pointed out the home 
from the car, she told us that about 120 
old people lived there. Twice a week the 
Red Cross would send treats and show 
movies which they all thoroughly enjoyed. 

First we visited the men’s ward. While 










An Orchid for Janey! 


A true story by Eileen Donohoe 
—Junior Red Cross member 


Mrs. Davis showed them a movie we passed 
around candy and fruit and gave out pres- 
ents. Then we all visited the women, who 
were also given gifts and shown movies. 

Next we visited the hospital. It was 
pathetic to see all these patients, some of 
whom had not been out of their beds in 
months. Their only knowledge of the out- 
side world came to them through visitors 
like us. 

We went from room to room, greeting 
the patients. The most appealing of all 
was Janey. She was a sweet old lady who 
had been confined to bed for several years. 
She always had a smile for anyone who 
came to her door. 

On this day Mrs. Davis handed me a 
small florist’s box and told me to take it to 
Janey. I opened the package at the side of 
her bed, where she could watch me, and 
lifted its contents out of the dainty cel- 
lophane bag. 

Tears of joy filled her eyes as she reached 
out her frail little hand, saying softly, ‘‘At 
last--an orchid for Janey!” 


Eileen gives an orchid to “Janey,” a patient at 
the Knox County home (Galesburg, Ill.) 
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with his mother and father and sisters 

and brothers and aunts and uncles and 
cousins in a beaver colony on the edge of a 
beautiful lake. Everybody else was always 
very busy, but Brownie was naughty. He 
just played all day long. 

He splashed and swam in the clear, cold 
water, and he nibbled at water lily roots 
and eel grass and aspen logs and duckweed. 

He sat on the bank and combed his thick 
brown fur with his two sharp combing claws 
and looked at his reflection in the water, 
thinking how handsome he was. 

He dived under logs that the other 
beavers were rolling into place, and climbed 
up on the round roof of the house they were 
building and stared at the beautiful blue 
sky. 

He made little churring sounds of plea- 
sure, because it was a good life and he was 
enjoying himself very much. 

But one day his father, a great big hand- 
some beaver, called him and said sternly: 


[ove BROWNIE BEAVER lived 


Story by Adele and 
Cateau de Leeuw 


LITTLE 
BROWNIE 
BEAVER 


was only a playboy—till the 


day he became a real hero. 


*‘Now look here. You’ve been playing 
long enough. Everybody around here has 
to learn to work—to work like a beaver— 
for we are beavers. And you will have to 
learn, too. You must leave your baby ways 
and become a grown-up beaver like the rest 
of your brothers and sisters. There’s a lot 
to be done around here—the roof to be put 
on the house, the beaver den to be finished, 
the logs to be piled up for winter food, and 
all the rest.” 

‘*‘But I don’t want to work yet!’’ Brownie 
puckered up his face. 

*‘Unless you work, you may not eat,” his 
father said. ‘‘From now on you will have 
to find your own food—you may not eat the 
food that others have collected. And that 
means that if you don’t go to work you 
will starve this winter.”’ 

The little brown beaver was very sad and 
cross. He didn’t want towork. He wanted 
to play a while longer. 

Winter was coming and the other beavers 
were busier than ever, but Brownie just 
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swam and dived and gazed at the sky and 
combed his fur and thought how good some 
fresh water lily roots would taste. 

While he sat there on the edge of the lake, 
he heard a stealthy sound and a queer two- 
legged creature crept through the brush and 
hid something in the grass very, very care- 
fully and stole away again. 

Brownie was very curious, but he knew 
that all the other beavers would be curious, 
too, and he decided to tell them about the 
strange creature first so they could all in- 
vestigate together. 

When father beaver heard about it he 
said, ‘“‘No! All of you will stay here in the 
beaver lodge, safely hidden, while J go to 
see what the strange creature has left on 
the edge of our lake. Do as you are told, 
now, and do not venture out till I tell you 
it is safe.” 

The others did as they were told, going 
into the lodge and being very quiet, but 
Brownie wanted to see what his father would 
find. He swam very quietly to the edge 
of the lake and, while his father crept for- 


“Stay away!” his father called as 


Brownie swam toward him. “Go 


back and warn the others.” 
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Illustrations by 
Lloyd Dotterer 
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ward stealthily toward The Thing hidden 
in the grass, he poked his little nose above 
the water and watched. 

He saw his father move slowly, slowly 
forward till he was almost upon THE 
THING, whatever it was. Then his father 
sniffed and waited, and looked all around. 

After a moment he went a bit further 
forward, stretched out a front paw—and— 
WHAM! Something sharp and strong came 
down on his paw, and he let out a cry of 
pain. 





















Brownie swam quickly to his father. 


“Stay away!’’ his father called. “I have 
been caught in a trap.”’ 

He pulled and pulled, but his paw was 
held fast. Brownie went up behind him 
and pulled and pulled, and the two pulled 
together, but the paw was still held fast. 
Brownie’s father moaned with the pain. 

“TI can’t get loose!’ he cried. ‘‘I will die 
here. But you must go back to the others 
and warn them. Tell them never, never to 
go near a Thing like this. Tell them to 
look at it so they will know what it is.” 

But the little brown beaver would not 
leave him. ‘‘There must be some way to 
get you out,” he said. ‘“‘Let me think!’ 

He sat on the edge of the lake and 
thought—not about water lilies this time, 
or what fun it would be to play in the 
water, but how he could get his father 
loose from the trap. 

Suddenly he thought of 4 way. He did 
not know if it would work, but he would 
try it. He found a good, stout tree. He 
measured the distance it stood from his 
father. 

Then he began to gnaw around the trunk. 
He bit in hard, tore upward with the strong 
teeth in his lower jaw, and a little wedge 
of wood fell out. Then he went further 
around the tree and did the same thing. 

The little wedges dropped to the ground 
and lay all around the trunk in a thick pile. 

He worked like the little brown beaver 
he was. He worked as he had never worked 
before, scarcely pausing to breathe. Finally 
when he had ringed the tree and it was 
ready to fall, he ran away and waited. 
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The tree bent over slowly, then faster, 
faster—and fell with a crash on the trap. 
Its weight sprang the lever and his father 
was free! 

The father beaver, limping on his mangled 
paw, and the little brown beaver went back 
to the lodge on the island where the other 
beavers were anxiously waiting. 

‘What happened? What was THE 
THING? Why were you gone so long?” 
they chorused. 

And the father beaver told them what 
Brownie had done. They all looked at him 
with wonder and awe, and his mother went 
and got him a juicy little aspen limb to 
chew, as a tidbit. 

‘‘For being such a good beaver,” said his 
father, ‘‘I have decided that he will not 
have to go to work right away—for he 
worked like a dozen beavers today. For 
saving me from the trap he may play in 
the lake another whole week, and then we 
shall see.”’ 

But Brownie sat up on his tail so that he 
looked as tall and important as he felt. 

He said, in a loud voice, ‘‘No, I’m done 
with playing all the time. I never knew it 
was such fun to work. 

‘‘From now on I’m going to fell trees and 
cut up logs and roll them and build houses 
and plaster them and pile up food with the 
rest of you. Because,” and he gnawed again 
on the aspen shoot, ‘‘food never tasted so 
good as after I’d worked!”’ 


Brownie began to gnaw around 
the trunk. He bit in hard and a 


little wedge of wood fell out. 
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Bors AND GIRLS in Oakleigh School, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., have been able to 
learn more about Japan than any geography 
lesson could have taught them. They have 
also gained a first-hand appreciation of 
what world friendship really means. 

This is all because of Junior Red Cross 
activities at Oakleigh School. 

Last year the Oakleigh pupils sent Junior 
Red Cross gift boxes as expressions of 
friendship to school children at Sakaide, 
Kawaga, Japan. In return, they received 
in appreciation an elaborate album prepared 
by pupils of Nishibe School at Sakaide. 

Because there was not time to have the 
Japanese album translated at the Red Cross 
office before it was sent to Oakleigh School, 
the children could not read it. They were 
fascinated by the colorful drawings in the 
album, but the odd brush strokes 
explaining them and the letters 
accompanying the album didn’t 
mean a thing. 

Mrs. James Seino, a Japanese 
woman who lives in Grand Rap- 
ids, was told about the album 
and the need for a translation. 
She gladly agreed to interpret 
the book and letters. 

Now, Oakleigh children are 
able to read about the way the 
Japanese prepare special New 
Year’s dishes, about their cele- 
brations, their costumes, and va- 
cation areas, and see the crayon 
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drawings which illustrate the stories. They 
also can study the map of the Japanese 
city, and understand sketches of the salt 
factory which is its principal industry. 
The album also includes leaves of various 
plants that grow in Sakaide. Stories de- 
scribe games the Japanese children play. 
Copies of their school newspaper, the Ja- 
nese alphabet, stamps of the region, and 
many snapshots are in the album, too. 
The need for international friendship and 
understanding, goals of the Junior Red 
Cross program, is aptly expressed by a 
sixth-grade teacher at the Nishibe school. 
“This album,”’ she writes, “‘is to show 
our way of living so you may better under- 
stand us. If you could send some corre- 
spondence similar to it, we would be happy 
to learn about your way of living. Don’t 
you think people must understand each 
other’s way of living, to have world peace?”’ 
The Oakleigh children heartily agreed 
with the Japanese teacher and her pupils. 
They are anxious to start an album about 
Oakleigh School and Grand Rapids and 
Michigan, to send back to Japan. 








COPPEDGE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Junior Red Cross Cooks 


—of Summit School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WE WANTED to earn our own money. 
We wanted to do some candy making. We 
became Junior Red Cross cooks for a day. 

We made aprons for the girls out of an 
old sheet with paper red crosses for trim- 
ming. We made chef hats for the boys. 

For our candy we used a recipe that 
called for no cooking. It did call for lots 
of kneading and rolling and patting. 

This is the recipe we used— 


APRICOT CANDY 


1 pound dried apricots 

5-6 pounds of sugar 

Pour boiling water over apricots. Let 
stand 5 minutes. Drain. Put through 
meat grinder. Add sugar gradually. 
Knead. Roll into long rolls, as big 


around as your finger. Cut into small 
pieces. Wrap 
Recipe makes 250-300 pieces. 

We wrapped each piece of candy in wax 
paper fringed at the edges. 

Next we made placards to advertise our 
candy sale next day at recess time. 

We then went on a gay parade through 
the school. We carried our placards and 
wore our aprons and hats. 

Early the morning of the sale we built a 
store outside our room door. We decorated 
it with Red Cross paintings. 

We sold our candy for one cent a piece. 

We were happy to see the big pile of 
pennies we earned. 


—Senior Kindergarten. 
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